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Abstract 

A study ini^igated whether reading insiniaira that emphasizes critical thinking would beneflt 
"leaming'db^^' rifih-^grade students. Sewn sti»lents were assigned to an instructional group that 
participated in a program ctf 10 diatogkal-thinkii^ readii^ l^scms and sewn were ass^ned to a 
compariscm group that remained with tlm dassrocm teacher and cratf^ed regobr classroom 
assignments* The instructional group was involved ia readii^ a ^ory and dscussii^ a central issue. 
Students were asked to consider two alternative ronclusbns regardii^; the i^ntral bsue and Uien asked 
(a) to identify reasons to suppon each hypMh^is, and (b) to evaluate the tnuh and relevant of each 
reason^ Two readii^ com{mhensk»i tests and ok critical-thinking test were admincaered to both 
groups. In addition, each group participated in a base*line and p<^-diak^;ical«tliinldng reading lesson. 
On the post-dialospcal-thinkii^ reading lessons, tte mstrucUonal group arrived at s<^d defensible 
evaluations of the reasons they generated to support the two faypothe^zed conchi^ons than did the 
comparison group. Tliey also gave more comi^-ehensive final conclusions regarding the central issue 
than did the comparison group. Thm was no evidence of improvement m the paper and pencil tests 
of reading comprehension and critical tlunking for either group. Comparing the students^ performance 
on paper and pencil tests with their performance m discussion »ttings revealed ^gnificantly differing 
news of competency. The study lends supjwrt to two major conclusions: (a) assessing "learning* 
disabled* students' reading and thinkmg should re-examined from a contextualist perspective; and (b) 
^'learning-disabled" students should receive reading instruction that calls for oitical thinking. 
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DIALOGICAL-THINKING READING LESSONS: 
PROMOTING CRITICAL THINKING IN READING INSTRUCTION 



Critical ibinldiig is widely recognized as a d^trable educ^onal goal. Students should be eng^d in 
scfaoolug that fosters "reasonable reflective thinld^ that is focused on deciding what to believe or do' 
(Ennis, 1987 p. 10). Ginng reasons to support condusioiis, identifying stated and unstated a^unptions, 
seriousfy ccmsiderii^ divergent points of view deveit^ii^ hypMheses based on available information, 
and (bowing conclusions that are not biased in favor of a particular outosme are instances of oitical 
thinking. 

Our i»resent schooling practices are noi su c« ed in g in promtaif^ critical thinking in tomorrow's citizens 
(Applebce, Unger, & MuUis, 1^; Boyer, 1983; Goodlad, 1983). In 1983, y4 fJatUm at Risk (National 
Commissscm on ExceUenoe in Education, 1983) reptmed that United States schools were n<H graduating 
students «iio could (»mprehend, inter|»et, and evahuue wiat they read. Typically, leading inaction 
that emphasizes oriiical thinking instruoion is ntA being provided to those students niost in need of it. 
For example, students in low-ability reading grouj^ are given less intellectually demanding experiences 
than those in the high-ability groups (Allingion, 1^, Barr, 1973-1974; Garda & Pearson, 1990; Hiebert, 
1^; Shavclson, 1983; Winn & Wilson, 1983). A 1988 report on the status of U.S. education announced 
that poor readers are less likely to rwcive reading insirurtion that emphasizes comprehension and 
critical thinking because they spend their time praaidog decoding strategies (Applebec, Lanser, & 
Mullis, 1988). 

One possible e]q>lanation may be that wbHc there are numerous recommendations and curricula 
materials m^ble that daim to foster critical thinking, for die mtat part, they have not been empiricaUy 
investigated (Cuban, 1984; Nickcrson, 1^). In fact, there have only been a handful of studies 
conducted chi ways to teach students how to think critically about wrinen discourse (Crossen, 1948; 
Lowerre & Scandura, 1973-1974; Patching, Kameenui. Gamine, Gersten, & Colvin, 1983; Wolf, King! 
& Huck, 1963). 

The dearth of knowledge about effectiw critical thinking instruction and the many students m need of 
such instruction provided the impetus for the present study. TTiis «u ^ was predicated on the belief that 
students of all abilities should be given reading instruction that incorporates opportunities to eng^ in 
mtical thinking. Sj^dijcally, the study examined the impact of providing a group of 7 learning-disabled 
fifth-grade students with a program of 10 diah^^thinldng readii^ le^ns. The goal of each lesson 
is to lead ^dents to ei^age in critical thinking as they consider a story-spedfic issue. One way to 
achieve this is through diak^cal thinking (Paul, 1987). Dialogical thinking requires xrious 
consideration of opposing points of view. In each Iwson, students wre asked to ronsider seriously the 
evidence for opposing hypothesized condusions for a central story issue. 

Four research questions were investigated. 

1. Do dialogical-thinking reading l«sons promote critical thinking? 

2. Do dialogical-thinking reading }es«)ns augment reading performance? 

3. What is the nature of partidpation in dialogical-thinking reading lessons? 

4. What pedagogical strategies promote critical thinking? 

The theoretical support for the dia'ogical-thinkmg reading lesson is derived from Vygotskian perspectives 
on learning and instruction. Central lo the dialopcal-lhinking reading lesson is the discussion method 
of teaching, which traditionally has been considered the primary means for teaching critical thinking 
(Ennis, 1985; Lipman, 1985; Passmore, 1972; Taba, 1962). The use of discussion to teach critical 
thinking is consonant with the Vygotskian perspective that learning is a sodal endeavor. Vygotsky 
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{191S) ma in i ained ihat ihe dewlopmaii lai^uage and thought resulted from social interaction and 
internalization. According to VygfAsk/s social o^nition theory, the route to developing individuals' 
critical thinking would be to cjig^ them in disciesioas «^ere critical thinking b called for and occurs. 
Eventually critica] chinking abilities and dispositions will be internalized by the individual participants. 

The Instructional Program 

The manner in v/bich V set out to study the cffea of a program of dialc^ical-tbinkii^ reading lessons 
was intentionally flexible. The basic ^cture and purpose <tf these lessons was established, but I wanted 
the fireedim to explore modificatknis that wouU enaUe teaming-disabled students to engage profitably 
in this new lesson format Consequently, some t]» methods I used changed avcx iht course of the 
pr<^ram of ]e3K}ns. I jn^sent the t»sic format oi diak^i»l-thinlQng readii^ lessons (D>TRL) and 
provide details regarding the changes that were made to accoumodate the 7 students who participated 
in the insinioional pro-am. TranscnfM excerpts wiU be used to illu^ate the methodology employed 
and to allow the reader to observe the manner in which these lessons operated. 

Students, School, and Setting 

The students who partidpaled in this study attended a large elementary school located in an industrial 
city of 37,000 inhabitants. This city had a high rale of unemployment. Sixty percent of the students in 
the school qualified for a free or reduced-price lunch. Forty-five percent of the students were members 
of minority groups. 

The 14 students who participated in this study were members of a spedal class for the learning disabled. 
They had been placed in tUs class becaise they had not benefitted from the extra help they received 
in previous years in a learning resource room. They were identified as learning disabled because they 
consistently scored one standard delation below their peers on measures of school achievement. The 
participants were 11- and 12-year-olds who read at a first-, second-, or third-grade level. They had great 
difficulty esqnressing their ideas in written form and had not attained the literacy skills that are needed 
for many types of employment. 

I asked their teacher to divide the students into vm> groups, each group to be comprised of students of 
varying reading abiHly. One group was the instructional group (Rob, Doug, David, John, Martin, Mike, 
and Sam)' that partidpaled in the D-TRL program. The other group served as the comparison group 
(Andrew, Bill, Dexter, Jack, Randy, Cindy, and Nancy). This group partidpaled only in the pre- and 
post-measures of critical thinking and reading comprehension. 

DaU were gathered from January through April. In the fir« weeks, all 14 students were pretested on 
measures of critical thinking and reading comprehensioa After the pretesting, I met with the 
instruaional group cxdusively. It was during this time that the D-TRL program occurred. Twice a 
week the students and I met for 30 to 45 minutes in a muoc room that was located aaoss the haU from 
their dassroom. During each lesson, vk sat around a rettangular table in front of a chalkboard. A tape 
recorder and microphone were on ihe table. A video camera was in the comer of the room, aimed at 
the spot where the lessons took place. The final two Mweks of the study were used to administer post- 
assessment measures to both groups of students. 



'Throughout this report, T refers to the first author, whose dissertation is the basis of the report. 
* All proper names are pseudonyms. 
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Format of the DialogicaMliinking Reading Lesson 

Each D-TRL began wiih a story* Following the readii^ I led ihe students to consider evidence for two 
hypothesized ccmdusions regardii^ an imp^Mut qw^tkm related to the story. I seletf ed the stories and 
generated tte question and bypcnhesized randusttms for each tUscussion, Thus, there were two distinct 
phases f€»r each lessra: the reading phase and the dtscu&sioa pbaM. 

The re^im |Aase. Hie purpose of the readily phase was to prepare the students for the discussion 
phase. In the first seven lessons, I had the students read lolently, one page at a time, followed by 
informal discussion after each page. I asked then to share their understanding of the text, and I tried 
to ensure that they understood the mo^ s^niTicant aspeos of the stwy to {mpare them for the 
discussion* One the in which tl^y contributed to con^cting meanmg was by finding a 
sentence or phrase they could read and to share it with ihe group. Less often, they would summarize 
or parajArase what they had read. The following example is typical of what occurred in many of the 
lessons* 

In Lnson 1, we read My Daddy Don'! Go to Work by Madeoia Spray Nolan (1978). It is a short 
contemporary ston^ that contains dialc^e among three members of a family facing the possibility that 
the father will leave home temporarily to find work. Notice in the transcript that David shared what 
happened on that page of lext by trying to read us a portion of iL I tried to gel him to tell us what 
happened in his own words, Martin and Sam were able to use their own words to tell us about the 
story. 

What do you think is happening now? 
He's crying, 

E>o you know why he's crying! 
He be discouraged. 

Yeah - Right! Do you (Manin) want to add to that? 

He said - All right - His mother said why should we go out and gel jobs cause 
it will split up our family. And (reading from text) I don't want (abandons 
reading from text). Wait a minute - She wants her family together. She don't 
want like (inaudible) 

What's the father thinking of doing? 
Going out and getting a job 
Where? 
Out of town 
Yes! That's important- 
She feels sad for the way they talkin. 
Yeah - Well they're upset too - right? 



Teacher: 
David: 
Teacher: 
David- 
Teacher: 
Martin: 

Teachen 

Manin: 

Teacher: 

Manin: 

Teacher: 

Sam: 

Teacher: 
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Togeiber ^ were sucmsful in coc^raiiwly cMstructing a meaningful interpreiaiion for this story and 
for the stories used in suteequent lessons* 

Early on the morning of L-esson 8, 1 was thinki^ about the difliculUes the students vKxc havii^ reading 
the dories. The stones 1 had selMted fw ite lessons varied tn length from 383 to 1,137 words. 
I had M'dered the storks aca>rdittg to so ite ^oria reiKl at the end df the pn^pwn were longer 
than those read at the b^inmi^ It was becoming aj^iarestt that the boys D^re unaccustomed to doing 
so much readily I was »archii^ for a way to make the readii^ phase a more pleasant experience for 
them without aoually reading to them. I ^ras oMiunkted to having them do some reading in eadi lesson 
because they needed the i^^actice. The soliuioa that occurred to me that morning was to rewrite the 
story for L^son 8 as a play. 

It was not difficult to rewrite Me Day by Jc^ Lexau (1971) as a play. Hie content of the story was 
virtually unchanged. We negotiated how to divide up the roles. When one student bad trouble reading, 
the student sitting next to him helped. When nec^saiy, I also helped. Despite the difficulties they had 
reading atoud, the students were enthusia^c about reading the story as a play. Durii^ our <&aission, 
the ^udents frequently offered toa-based reas(ms as we talked about whether Rafer, the main character, 
had a good birthday. Their responses suggested that reading the ^oiy as a play did not interfere wih 
their comprehension. 

The stor^ for Lessons 9 and 10 were rewritten also as plays in response to the students enthusiastic 
request to continue reading the stories as pla)^ Thus, we shifted from silent to oral reading. 

Tht discnsslon pbi^. The discus^on phase consumed more time than the reading phase in each D- 
TRL and conapiually was the most important part. The following sequence of tasks represents the 
basic framework for the discussion phase. 

1. The discussion's central question and two hypothe^zed explanatory conclusions were posted on the 
chalkboard, and read aloud by the students or myself. 

1 The students were asked if ihey had a preference for either hypothesized conclusion. 

3. Reasons to support one of the hyprthesized expbnatory J:onclusions (side A) were recorded on the 
chalkboard The same was done for the other hypothesized explanatory conclusion (side B). 

4. The reasons given for side A and B to determine their truth and relevance were evaluated. 

5. A final decision was sought from each student reganiing the central question. 

The procedures used during the discussion phase were modified over the course of the program of 10 
lessons to meet the students' needs. Two major changes were made: (a) the number of reasons 
recorded were limited to three for each hypothesized conclusion to ensure that there would be sufficient 
time to engage \n evaluating the truth and relevance of each reason, and (b) the task of evaluating the 
reasons was shifted to the students in Lesson 4 to provide variety and give them more responsibility. 

The following vignette illustrates the features of the discussion pha^ as well as the changes that 
occurred. In Lesson 4, we read The Sack of Diamonds' by Helen Olson (1985). This is a fable at out 
an old woman who receives a sack of diamonds from the king on her 100th birthday. She hurries home 
with the diamonds because she is afraid to be out in the dark and starless night. She decides to do 
something useful with them. After a scries of misadwntures, she makes a slingshot and shoots the 
diamonds into the sky so the nighttime will be full of twinkling lighu. 
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During the discussion phase of the lesson, we exp](»«d tmi hypothesind condusiotts. We listed three 
reasons to support the belief that the old woman was foolish and three reasons to suppon the belief that 
she was *vise (see Figure 1). 

[Insert Figure 1 about here] 

After recording the reasons on the chalkboard, the sludr nts divided themselves into two groups. Mike, 
JiAn, and David evaluated the truth and relevant of the reasons offered in support <rf the conclusion 
that the dd woman was foolish. Rob, Doi^ and Martin evaluated the reasons for the condu^tM that 
she was wise. When we reconvened, I asked each group to select a spokesperson to explam what the 
group had decided. The following transcript illustrates how this modification in the lesson format 
functioned (or the Vusi time. 

Teacher Listen to Martin ejqilain what they did. 

Martin: Because well she was wise (reading from chalkboard) "because she got rid of the 
diamonds." We gM one for "false' and we have two for "don't know." And 
(reading from chalkbc^d) "because she helped make the sky pretty." Wc had 
three for 'true." Yeah all of us had for "true." Down here "because she went - 
(reading from chalkboard) she used the slingshot to put the diamonds in the sky." 

Rob: And the one we thought was the best was number two (Because she helped make 

the sky pretty). 

Teacher Will you tcU us why? 

Rob: Well, because, see, she made the sky pretty, cause they told us in the story. And 

when she fling them up from the ground, cause the moon shines on them and 
makes pretty colors for the town, so that we thought it is a strong reason. 

The students did qui!- well with this new feature. Martin was poised and methodical in the manner in 
which he reported wha' his group had done. His reporting induded reading the reasons listed tn the 
chalkboard, which provided for additional reading during the lesson. This feature was induded in 
subsequent lessons. 

Looking Across the Program of DialogicaJ-Thinking Reading Lessons 

Transcripts of the instructional prt^am provide data that inform the four research questions that guided 
this study. In transcribing the taped materials, I recorded each speaker's comments verbatim. However, 
in the fdlowing excerpts, many of the hesitations, ahs, ums, and interruptions that do not affect meaning 
have been deleted to allow the students' thinking to come through more dearly. 

These transcripts were imported into EUmograph (Seidel, 1988), a computer program designed to be 
used in conducting qualitative analyses, which allows for computerized coding and searches. In short, 
it can do what an individual can do with color codes, stacks, sorts, and dear reasoning. The first phase 
of analysis involved reading the lesson transcripts numerous times to get ideas for a coding system. The 
process of developing a coding system involved a series of trials during which I applied codes to one of 
the transcripts, then revised the categories by eliminating or adding additional codes. The coding system 
I eventually adopted was comprised of categories that emerged from the data, as weU as categories that 
were imposed on the data (Sec Appendw A). Once the coding system bad been applied to the 10 lesson 
transcripts, Ethnograph was used to search for instances of each code across the lessons. The results 
of these searches provided information about frequency and location of occurence. 
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The results oi oxlUi^ and analyzing tesson transmits provides infcMination about ihe tnstnietional 
group's critieal thinking, reading, participation in D*TRLs» and pedagc^cal stratef^es central to D-TRL&, 

Critical Thinking Exhibited 

These analyKS ^re undertaken to determine the crilkal thinku^ the students ejdiilHted during the 
prc^am D-TRL3, The focus these analyses was on the dispc^on to seek reasons and 
darificatkm, the ability to provide clariTtcation, and the use of criiical-thinking termincrfc^« 

Sceldng rmoos and darifloitlon* Critical-thinking dispcmtions are as impcmant as critiotNthinking 
alHUties. Seekii^ reasons and darification are tw dispositsims that are central to critical thinking. 
During the discussion pha^ cA the lessms, there wre 30 instances of studems seeking reasons or 
clarification. 

Throu^out the lessons, the students sought reasons on a %^ety of topics. Sometimes they sought the 
reasons fcM- events that occurred in the dories. In Lesson 7, Mike asked a N^ery pertinent question during 
our discussion of The Brass Chest** (Rasmussen & Goldbe^ 1970a), a folktale about an old man who 
comes to a village and tries 10 sell cheap a brass ches he claims contains something very valuable. Mike 
\%i:>ndered about the old man's reasons for doing this »emin^ illogical act. 

Mike: Why would he want to give ibem the chest if the thing was %'aluable? 

This was a very good question for w^ich there was no <^ous ai^wer in the text. 

Through questions, the students sought reasons {torn each other. This kind (tf questioning among 
students Sist emerged in Lesson 4 and continued to occur throi^out the remaining lessons. The ftrst 
example occurred in Lesson 5 and the second in Lesson 8. 

1, David: 1 want Doug to icU us why he said it's true. 

1 Doug: (Looking at Rob) Why do you say "true* for, um (reads from chalkboard) They 
went on a long walk? 

Other times, students asked questions ro get information that would help clarify some aspect of the text. 
Asking questions to seek clarification is also important in critical thinking because it indicates a 
metacognitive awareness. Students' realize that they need to know more about something before the 
can proceed* John, who had great diffiailty reading the stories, would often ask questions about stoiy 
details. In our discussion about Old Henry (Bios, 1987), John sought clarification regarding Henry's 
whereabouts after he left his dilapidated home to escape his obtrusive neighbors. 

John: Where's he at, in jail? 

Teacher: He's in the Dakotas. 

Mike: North Dakota* South Dakota. 

Students also soi^hi darificaiion about textual information to inform their reasoning. In Lesson 6, the 
students sought clarification alH)ul the setting and the genre for a fable titled "Silver Kay Taylor" 
(Rasmussen & Goldberg, 1970b), They were engaged in formulating hypotheses regarding the identity 
of an odd, stooped man who mysteriously appears in the dining room of a seaside inn on a gray and 
gloomy day. His dress is reminiscent of pirate days, and he claims that his damaged ship strayed into 
the bay. Nick, the Greek waiter, finds the man's dress odd and wonders u*ere he came from given that 
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no ships have sailed into the bay in days. Rob and John's posed questions ihat were germane to figuring 
out who this character was supposed to be. 

Rob: Excuse me, could you (ell us if this is nonfiaion? 

John: What year was it? What year was that when that thing happened? 

The students sought clarification in all but Lesson 1, I have presented a rcprcscniati'* sample of the 
kinds of questions they posed to seek clarification. The quality of their questions indicates that ihey 
were using critical thinking to understand textual material and each other's thinking. 

Providing dariikation. Critical thinking depends on darity. Critical thinking goes awry when confusion 
re%ns, so one of the essemial components of critical thinking is the ability to provide clarification when 
needed. I coded instances where students made comments that prowdcd clarification by providing 
tnformadon ^ut the text, or about their own or another person's reasoning. Over the course of the 
lessons, there were 25 instances where students provided needed clarification. Students exhibited this 
ability throughout the program. It was not an ability that was more ewdent in later lessons than it was 
in earlier ones. 

Sometimes students provided clarification by reminding the rest of the group about information in the 
story that was rclev-ant to the issue being discussed. For example, in Lesson 5 we read "Winner Takes 
AIT (Ellcr & Hester, 1984) which is about two friends, Joe and Benny who are competing in a 60-yard 
da^ for a new bicycle. During our discussion there was some concision over which boy ab-eady owned 
a bicycle. John provided clarification when he helped Mike understand that it was Benny. 

Teacher. Is it true that Joe could have a bike and they could go places together? 

Mike: It doesn't make sense. 

Teacher Okay explain what's confusing, 

Mike: So Joe could have a - Joe's already got a bike, 

John: No, it's Benny. Benny's got the bike and Joe doesn't. 

Mike: Ahl Forget it. 

David' Joe gtrt his bike in the story. 

Usi>tg ^Ucal-tfainking terminology. There is a critical analytic vocabulary (Paul, 1990) that contributes 
to the abOiiy to communicaie one's reasoning and that reflects one's familiarity with the prindples of 
raUonality. Criucal thinking U fadlitaled by the ability to appropriately use terms sud» as assumes, 
reasons, evidence, impties, contradias, and conchtsions. During the 10 lessons, I used the term rtasons 
on average 17 times per lesson. Given the prominence of this critical-thinking term in the program, I 
deaded to see if students were using it and, if so, to what extent. I found that, indeed, they did use the 
word reason in 9 of the 10 lessons. Furthermore, everyone in the group used the term reason at least 
once over the course of the 10 lessons. The students' use of the term was more frequent in the later 
lessons than in earlier ones. In Ussons 1 through 5, students used the term 15 limes, whereas in 
Ussons 6 through 10 they used it 28 times. Most important is the fact that the students used the word 
appropnately throughout the program. They employed it to accomplish different communicaUve acts. 
In the foUowing example, which is from Lesson 6. John acknowledged the fact that he was offering two 
reasons to support his hypothesis that the odd, stooped man was the ghost of Sih«r Kay Taylor. 
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Jf^n: Yeah cause there wQsn*l no ship at the bay, and ^^lien he kicked the pail, the guy 
came in and he was gone so there's two reasons. 

Sometimes ^udents used the term to requ^ opini<ms from each other when they were evaluating ihe 
truth or relevance of the reasons listed on the chalkboard. Martin did this in Lesson 7 when he was 
asking others to evaluate the reasons listed for one hypMhestred condu^on. 

Martin: Righi here stroi^ reasons. Which reason did j^u all like? 

Reading Opportunities 

These analyses were undertaken lo determine to extent the D*TRLs ai^ented the reading 
performann of the 7 learning-disabled fifth graders* The transcripts provide evidence that participating 
in these l»sons gave them a variety of opportunities to read naturaUy. The students read the story at 
the beginning of each lesson but they also found opportunities to read during the discussion phase o( 
the i^son. 

Reading From the Chalkboard 

While conducting the program of lessons, I observed that the students were reading the information I 
had recorded on the dmlkboard. I used the transcripts to tabulate the extent to which ihey were reading 
this information. The findings are summarized in Table L 

tlnsert Table 1 about here.] 

Chalkboard reading increased over the course of the prc^am and was most prevalent in the final two 
lessons. The ir^crease in chalkboard reading coincided with my decision in Lesson 4 to have students 
split into two groui^ to evaluate information written on the chalkboard A student fron! each group in 
Lesson 4 volunteered to repon on his group's evaluation. Throughout the leswns, the stiidents typically 
read reasons written on the chalkboard in making their reports. There was a direct relationship bi^ween 
ihe amount of responsibility ceded to the students for conductbg the discussion and the amount oi 
chalkboard reading they did 

Reflerences to the Story 

Toward the end of the pr<^am, the students began to display two behaviors used by expert readers. 
First, they began to refer to the text to support their claims. Over the course of the lessons, they 
increasingly made comments such as the following, which illustrates a recognition of the text as an 
authoritative source that can be called upon to backup one's interpretations and reasoning: 

Sam: Well it was the book said there were many \«ars ago. I believe he was dressed 

up as a pirate. 

A second behavior that emerged during the final three lessons was reading from the text to subtf antiate 
a point or to settle a dispute. In Lesson 9, Rob chaQenged Doug to provide textual evidence. 

Teacher: (reading from chalkboard) She said she can see him on weekends and when 
school lets out. You put "false" because you don't think it's in the sloryl 

Rob: It's not evTn in the story. It's a bunch of junk. It's no good. 

Doug: Yes, it is. 
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Rob: Can you show me then? (Rd> walks over lq where Doug is sitting.) 

Doug: I win. (Doug begins leafing through the text.) It's in here I know it is. 
Teacher: I think I know what he*s talking about. 
Rob: I don't know if he's right or wrong. 

Teacher: Look at the bottom of page five, Doug. Start reading at the bottom of page five 
where it says 'Jack told his mother.' 

Doug: (reads from text) "Jack told bis mother what happened at school during the week. 

His mother told him about the office and what she did here. She invited Jack to 
come to see her office one day when school had led out for ihe summer.' (Rob 
and Mike are ](K>king over Doi^s shoulder as he reads.) 

Student Participation 

I sniffed the transcripts of the discussions to understand the nature of student partidpaiion in D-TRLs. 
I studied the verbal intera<^ons to lw)k for patierm between teacher and students and among the 
students. In many instances, the pattern of interaction differed from that typically associated with 
classroom discourse. According to Cazden (1985) and Mehan (19W), classroom discussions typically 
foUow a pattern in which the teacher initiates (I), the student responds (R), and the teacher evaluates 
(E). In the discussion phase of the D-TRLs, this I-R-E pattern did occur, but other patterns also 
emerged from the analysis. Below are examples of four interactional patterns that occurred over the 
course of the lessons. 

I-R-E 

When the typical I-R-E pattern occurred, it '^as usually during the time when we read the stories or 
when we were identifying reasons to support hypothesized conclusions. The followbg excerpt from 
Lesson 3 on Oid Henry (Bios, 1987) is an example of this p^Uem of interaction. 

Teacher: Let's suppose that you arc the mayor, and you're thinking should I ask Henry to 
come back. What reasons would be good reasons to ask Henry to come back? 

Doug: Because Henry wanted to have more friends like. For he can like talk too. And 
have people be friends with him. 

Teacher: Okay, because he. Henry, wants friends. 

Student Initiated Tallc 

Many limes students iniiiated an interaciion. In Lesson 7 we were discussing whether anyone in the 
town should have paid a crown for the brass chest. In the sequence that ensued, a student poUtely bid 
for the floor. The role I adopted in the exchange Involved seeking clarification regarding the student s 
contribution. 

Rob: Wait 1 want to tell you something about the story. 

Teacher: All right. 
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Rob: See if someone >^ted - You know ihey didn't want to take that chance - Why 

don't they get a fake one (crjwn) to sec what was in the in the chest? Except 
make it look real real and see what's in there and if it was worth it for them. If 
it was, then that person could give him (old man) a real croun. 

Teacher: You mean pvc him a fake aown? 

Rob: And see if it*s worth it, then if it is, say here I - If it was worth it, pvc him a real 

aown. 

Studenti also talked diredly to (Xher students. In the following example, which occurred in Lesson 2, 
one student offered an idea and then other students added to it. 



Martin: 


One thing if it was a bomb in there (Mr. Pcretz's room), the next building would 




be blew up. 


John: 


Yeah. 


Rob: 


Plus it would make a lot of noise around the block. 


John: 


Yeah and then they'd call the police. 



Student References to Other Students 

Another interesting feature of student participation was found in references to each other's thinking. 
Sometimes this occurred becau^ they agreed with another student, and other times because they 
mounted a challenge. In Lesson 2, Rob challeuged John's view that ghosts do not odsL 

Rob: When John said there is no such things as ghosts. He don*t know that, cause 

there's a lot of science, and plus they have - The army about twenty years ago, 
there's a UFO that cashed and there was some - two different bodies there, and 
like from a different planet. You know? 

Student Adopts a Teacher-Like Stance 

The fourth noteworthy type of student participation occurred when students adopted a teacher-like 
stance in the discussion. Sometimes the students' contributions indicated that they were assuming the 
role of discussion leader. They bec^e proactive as opposed to merely reactive. They took on more 
responsibility for maintaining discussion. Three examples are presented that represent the difTerent ways 
in which students adopted teacher-like postures. 

In Lesson 7 David explicitly adopted the roie of teacher in his efforts to get the other students to make 
a decision about the truth value of one of ihe reasons listed on ihe chalkboard. 

David: Well, if I was the teacher around here whai would you say? 

Doug: Depends. 

David: Depends - All right - I would change that to a two and make that a one. 
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In Lesson 10, Mike took on the role of disdpUnarian to gel Rob back on task. 

Mike: Get your mind on teaching, Rob. 

Later in the same lesson, Rob was obviously on task w*en he challenged John to defend his %-iew that 
a reas(» was true. 

John: Okay, true, true. We both think it's true. 

Rob: Well why? Explain that. 

The ooun-ence of students adojrting teacher-like stances are more apparent in the final lessons, 
although they did occur occasionally in earlier lessons. There are only 3 instances of this phenomenon 
in the first five lessons, whereas it occunjd 19 times in the final five lessons. 

I have identified four patterns of interact on that differ from the standard I-R-E pattern. There may 
be other patterns as well, but it is dear that in these 10 lessons, the interaaional paiiems approximated 
the concept of a true discussion because everything was not teacher directed. 

Peda^gical Strategies 

I studied the transcripts to dctermme what pedagogical strategics fadUtaied the discussion phase in each 
lesson. Each fadiitative strategy will be described along with examples. 

Stimulating Student Involvement 

I tried to involve students by encouraging ihem to listen and react to eadi other's thinking. For 
example, I would ask students to assist each other in communicating their thoughts. In Lesson 7, 1 
having difficulty understanding David's reason to support the condusion that it would be foolish to pay 
a crown for the brass chest. After other students offered help, David was able to articulate his thoughts 
more dearly to me. 

Does anyone know what he (David) was trying to say? 

That the crown was too expensive or something like that. 

What he means is, maybe he thinks the chest ain't worth more than a aown. 

(To David) Is that what you mean -- what Rob said? 

(Looks over at Rob) Tell me again. 

That the chest, the chest, wasn't worth what the crown was. 

The chest was exi«nsive, and the crown meant more to them - to the people 
than the chest did. 

Leading Students to Consult the Text 

Another fadiitative strategy was directing students to consult the text. I noticed that once the story had 
been read and we were into the discussion, the students were not inclinea to use the text in formulating 
or substantiating their points. They needed to be led to see that the text was a resource that could be 



Teachen 

Martin: 

Rob: 

Teacher; 

David: 

Rob: 
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consiUled during ihe di^iussion phase. I consistently encouraged the students to itse the text as a 
resource, I tried to show them that the text could be used to sulMantiate their \iews or to resolve 
disputes. 

Id Lesson 5, the students were ha\4ng a dispute about whether one of the reasons that had been 
identiTted was true or false. They were arguing rather mcfTectively about the issue, I knew that there 
was pertinent information in the text that ^%t)uld help them resolve their differences, so I suggested they 
return to it* 

John: It is true. 

Doug: It's false. 

John: It is true. 

Doug: False 

Teacher; How can we settle this? It's in the story. 
John: Look it up, Doug. 

Rob: What page? 

Teacher: Show Doug where it is - the page that we know says it's true. 
John: I don't know, 

Rob: (Reading from story) "Who knows, who knows," Benny said. 'Who knows/ Mr. 

Banks looked at Benny. M think I know," he said. "I know what that chopi^r 
meant to you." Benny smiled slowly but don't say anything. 

Teacher: Thanks Rob. Thai's right. 

I found that studcnU were willing to follow my su^cstjons to consult the text. Most of their disputes 
during the discussion were settled by returning to the text to get clarification. 

Providing Clarification 

Seeking and offering clarification w^n strategies used in every lesson. Sometimes I offered or sought 
clarification about students' reasoning. Other times I offered daMfication about the text when I wanted 
to check my understanding regarding a student's contribution or when I suspected that the other 
students did not realize the significance or the rcles^ncc of what had been said. For example, providing 
interpretations of what a student said was one of the ways in which clarification was used. I did this 
when students were identifying reasons to support a hypothesized conclusion. The following example 
occurred in lesson three, after Rob gave a reason to support the conclusion that the mayor should tell 
Henry to stay away. 



Rob: 



Well, it's Ukc sometimes when houses - they don't jet lakin care - like the roof 
may come in, and he could gel killed, cause like, um, houses get real weak after 
awhile, and they could fall and kiU him. 



Teacher: So maj^^e his house isn't fit for living in anymore? 
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Rc^: Yeah, cause ihey have prc^lems and he could die» 

I would also dariiy for ihem whal I ibougbl (hey needed to consider b their reasoning. For example, 
in Lesson S John personalized the ^tuation and nej^ected to consider the character's motives* 

John: I wouldn't feel sorry for him if I was nmning the race. 

Teacher: > eah, but it's not what you think. It's what you think the kid in the story was 
thinking. 

Rob: You have to act like you're b his shoes. 

Teacher: Yeah, right. 
Becoming a Participant 

Sometimes I shifted from being a facilitator to being a participant. As panidpant, I described my 
reasoning and shared my interpretations about the story and the issues we were considering. This would 
usually happen either when the students were confused, or when they neglected to consider what seemed 
obvious or important to me. The following example occurred during Lesson 5. The students were baling 
difficulty determining whether one of their identified reasons was acceptable so I offered my 
interpretation for them to consider. 

Teacher: I think Benny decided in the middle of the race that he wanted his friend to have 
the bike so he blew the race. He made it look like be fell. The reason he did 
that is because he felt sorry for his buddy because he doesn't have a bike. Doesn't 
that make sense to you? 

Compaiing the InstniCk.onal and Comparison Groups 

Measures of reading comprehension and critical thinking were administered lo the instructional {n » 
7) and comparison (n « 7) groups before and ahtr the insiruaional prc^am. Readii^ comprehension 
was a5sessed individually with two third-gr^ie reading comprehension tests from the IlUnois Goal 
Assessment Program in Reading (Valencia et al.). The two measures of critical thinking were the 
Cartoon Critical Thinking Test (PowU, Ennis, & Ennis, N.D.) and baseline and post intervention D- 
TRLs, 

In the following section, the measures and the procedure used to administer each will be described and 
the students' performance on each assessment reported 

Reading Compre/iension Test 

Two third-grade reading comprehension tests from the HlincMS Goal Assessment Program in Reading 
(Valencia et al., 1^) were administered to each grmip of students. One of the tests is about The 
Rummage Sale" (Joose, 1955), a «ory from a children's periodical (hereafter referred to as Rummage 
Test). The other te« is about "Stuck With Amie/ a story taken from a basal reader (Aaron, 19^)) 
(hereafter referred to as Amic Test), I decided to use these tcsu because they complement the D-TRL 
in which there can be more than one reason to support an explanatory condusion. These reading tests 
allow for multiple answers that focus on important aspects of the story and call for critical thinking. 
Students were given the tests on separate days. 
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The procedures I used to administer the tests were unconventional because I antiai»ied that some of 
the sludenu wouW not be able to read the stories well enough to answer questions about ibcm. I met 
with each group, the students siJcnily read one page at a time, and then we talked about the cwitent. 
At the end of the reading, the students were gwcn the 15 comprehension questions and msirucied to 
select one, two, or three correct answers for each hem. We practiced with the first item on the test, 
after ^^lidi they wsre asked to complete the remaining 14 items on their own. 

Quantitative Results 

Neither the instructional group students nor the comparison group students did well on the pretests and 
posttests (see Table 2). Each group's mean score was below the mean score for all third graders in 
Illinois (Rummage Te^ - 11.95, Amie Test - 12.12). There were a few students who scored as well 
as the average third grader in Illinois. There were more students who scored at or below chance (7.5). 
They did slightly better on the Rummagu Test than they did on the Amie Test. 

[Insert Table 2 about here.] 

A repeated measure of covariance (ANCOVA) using the pretest as the covariate was used to analyze 
the students' scores on each test There was a main effect for group (F (1, 10) - 1L79, j» » .003) on 
the Rummage Test. The comparison group's mean posttest performance was significamly lower. The 
difference was due to a significaat drop in s«»es for the comparison group between their pretest and 
posttest. There was no main effect for the Amie Test (F (1, 13) - 933, j? - .14). There is no evidence 
that the instructional group made any significant gains in reading ewnprehenMon given their scores on 
these two t^s, aithou^ their performance did n(rt decline as <«d that of the comparison group. 

Qualitative Results 

Another way to look at student performance on the reading comprehension test is to compare their 
answers on test items with their contributions to subsequent discussions of the stories. The impression 
one gets of their competency m the discussions is much better than the view one gets by looking at their 
reading comprehension test scores. 

Sam got a score of 6.5 on the post-Amie Test. In (Hher words he scored below chance level OS). I 
thought Sam understood a lot more about this story then was reflected by his test score, and so 1 
compared his performance on test items with his a)mments during the post-intervention D-TRL. Sam's 
response on one of the test items indicated that he thought Amie's sister was an excellent skater. This 
is incorrect because in the stoiy the sister says, Tm not a great skater, but since Amie leams everything 
from me, I figured I'd better not look like I was afraid to try," During the lesson Sam contributed 
information that is relevant to this test item. 

Sam: His sister won, then he got the skates and went out there. She started going-hcr 

hands started going back then she loses control over the skates. And then her 
brother got up there. He started doing what her doing and the people thought 
be was doiiig hisself. And they thought be were good so he won a prize. He won 
some skates, and his sister had won another prize. 

Evciylhing Sam s«id is consistent with the story. His response shows that he understood that the sister 
had difficuity skai ng. Perhaps, he thought the sister did an excellent job skating because she inspired 
her brother to sitate like her and also won a prize. 

There are more examples like these from both groups of students. In general, the students' scores on 
the reading comprehension tests would lead to the conclusion that they did not comprehend the story. 
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However. U was my impression thai ihey did understand most of the important parts of the storv as 
shown by their coninbutions to the baseline and posl-intervcnUon D-TRU. 

Critical'Thinking Test 

Tbt Cartoon Critical Thinking Test (Powell et aJ, N.D) is based on a stoiy about a group of children 
J^oha^ded to dean up a park. As the story unfolds, the test-taker r^onds to ^ ml'ple<b^« 
fr^iv ^T' °^ ^^'^ ^^'^^ jt^ge inductive ciSdSo^ 

ie^:S^n:f"''^J^^^^ ^'-^ idenU^raS^JSoS 

The test was administered to eadi group of students. I read aloud the captions for eadi cartoon 
i^r fK^^" ^'.^"^ f "^'^"^^ ^ confound the ^^is^cn^.^l 

Quantftative Results 

tf^t^ ' I"^*^ ^'""y °" "^^y ^^S««* ^"^^ a low of 4 to a high of 17 In 

gcner^ mdividual students' scores were similar for the pretest and posttesi (see Table 3) Mmb 
the only student whose positest score (14) was mud, better than hiT^etest t^re (5) L^Xis 

^^^S^JIm"^ "^'"'"^ ^ " ^'"^ no^^SL effea^o?^;/ 

llnsert Table 3 about here.] 

JL? ^^^'^ "^S^*^* instructional group's performance on the critical 

thinkmg test, I compared the responses on the pretest with those «lc«ed Z the t^^tteT ^e 

of this companson revealed that there was a dose correspondence between the^r^^ b totTtt^ 

Sltt^^i ""''^"u^" """^ 8« 6 itemsTrrect on thV^tS^Sd 

Qualitative Resrits * 

^[^t^'^T^ "^J"- ^ ^^^^ instructional group and asked them to 

°' '"P*?"*" *««ioB was tape.re«,rded, aadwd, «^dem 

Z.Kr?K^ °^ '^'^ critical-thinking positesL There were no m^ks on^Se^ to i^SS^e 
v^ether their responses were correct or incorrect. During the discussion, I did n« tdTthem wSh 

Sudr'irrjhl'llr' °^ ^'J'*' P'*^*^" ^""^^ ^'S*'^ i°^o ^he critical thinking of die 

b^r^^fnfJr^ 'f/^^ ?" ' "r^: f l*^' ''^"^ «"de„ts sc.. .ted incorred alternatives 
^^n^l- ? Z "^"'^ understandings about how things operate in rSd 

a ddferenl question than the one posed. In doing so, ihcy were engaged in streetwise^tiSiS^ 
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which diflers from the kind of thinking that the item was designed to assess. An example is their 
thinking comes from one of the '>£5umption identidcation items for the story alx>ui kids cleaning up a 
park. 

{InMrt Item 25 abiNit here.] 

Teacher Okay, on the next page Linda's talking. She says, Td like 
to dean the park» but all the trash woni fit into the park's 
trash can so we can't clean up the ]»rk.' What does Linda 
assume, but not say? 

1 said B, she doesn't want to help clean up the park. 

You think that's what she's thinking? 

She says, Td like to help dean up the park." She doesn't 
really want to help. She's just saying that. 

She doesaj'i want to hB!p..^he really don't want to do it, 
but she just saying that so they'll think she'll do it... She 
Mfas lazy. 

See, the only thing she got to do is just pick out a way to get the 
trash down there and get the trash in. She coiUd of got all the 
trash and pile it up by the ^ut^ can. Then the garbage man 
would have to come around there and get the garb^ and put 
it is the garbage cans. He don't need no bag to get the trash 
up. 

Qearly these students did not krow what the word assume meant, but they displayed some excellent 
thinking nonetheless. They bel oved that when Linda said that she could not help dean up the park 
becaiue there was only one trash can, she was en^ging in a ruse, Linda was just Icwking for an excuse 
to get out of domg the dirty work of deanisg up a junk-filled jark. The unstated assumption they were 
supposed to identify was: the only place to put the trash is in the park's trash can. The students' 
comments may indicate that they recognized it would be ridiculous to think the only place to put trash 
is in a trash can. They rejeaed that alternative and sought a more realistic answer. 

Valid jusuncations for incorrect alternatives. Often the students exhibited sound reasoning when they 
explained the basis for selecting inoMTCCt alternatives. For example, Martin used appropriate criteria 
to arrive at a condusion that was keyed incorrect on an item designed to assess the ability to judge the 
CTedibility of sources. 

[Insert Item 24 about here.] 

Martin: There's no way to tell because if he deaned up a park 
before - that park covdd of been smaller and didn't have 
that much trash and stuff. This park could be bigger and 
have more trash than the other park, so there's no way to 
lell. 

Martin's response could be contested on the grounds that Bill said that the park he deaned up before 
was liifi this park. Nonetheless, Martin is exhibiting the kind of critical-thinking ability that the item 
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was <te$^ned to assess. Martin's questions about size and amount of debris are valid in ass^ing 
whether the two parks are simitar. 

Dialogical-nunking Reading Tesr Lessons 

Before the instructional program began, I conducted tw baseline D-TRI^; one with the in^iiaional 
group and one with the cc»npari$on group. In the baseline lessons we discussed "Rumma^ Sale* (Josse, 
19S5). After the insiruatonal im>gram war completed, bcMb groups participated in a potf tntemmion 
D-TRL during which we discussed "Stuck With Anue" (Aaron, 1980). These two storms were scleaed 
becai'jic ^ ^ey are tlwmaticaUy similar and were used m the reading comprehension ass^sment Bmh 
storif» a.'e about sisters ^ r^nt their youi^ brMhers* Selecting stories about a familiar topic 
(^liQg rivalry) was important to avoid c(mfounding students' bact^rcnmd knowled^ wiih their critical- 
thinking ability* 

The hascUne and post-intervention lessons wei^ transcribed and qualitatively analyzed. I analyzed each 
gr oup's participation to assess their critical thinldng. These analyses focus on students' ability to (a) 
identify reasons in support of two competing hyiKHhesized conclusions, and (b) to evaluate the truth and 
relevance of their reasons* 

Identifying Reasons 

In the discussion phase of each D-TRL, I asked the students to identify reasons supporting two 
hypothesized conclusions. The similarity b«wten "Rummage Sale" (Josse, 1955) and "Stuck With Amie" 
(Aaron, 1^) enabled the same hypothe^zed conclusions to be used in the baseline and post- 
intervention lessons. The two conclusions discus^ were (a) the girl did not like her brother, and (b) 
the girl did like her brother. Students' reasons were analyzed by dassifyuig them as either valid, invalid, 
or as inadequate. Inadequate responses were those that were incoherent or incomplete. 

Valid reasons. Reasons were considered to be valid if they were true given the information provided 
in the story and if they provided support for the conclusion being ransidered. Interestingly, valid reasons 
were cither explanations or justiflcations. When students identified reasons the charaictev had for liking 
or dislikii^ her ho: her, they were providing explanations. When they identified reasoi^ that the reader 
might have for believing that the character liked or disliked her brother, they providing 
justifications. Consider the difference between two vafid reasons offered to support the conclusion that 
the girl in "Rummage SaJe" docs like her b«iby brother. 

Rob: She likes how he laughs and plays games. 

Mike: She is not going to sell him« 

Rob explained why the girl liked her brother, whereas Mike justified his belief that the giri liked her 
baby brother. The fact that the girl decided not to sell her brother does not account for her liking him. 
Rather, it resulted from her liking him. 

Invalid reasons. Reasons were judged invalid when there was no te«ual evidence to support bclic\ing 
them. Also, if the reason was false, then it 4S invalid. The following is an example of an invalid 
reason: 

Andrew: He took her friend away from her. 

Andrew's reason was invalid because in 'Stuck with Arnie/ the sister's friends never appeared at the 
skating rink so her brother, Arnie could not have taken them away from her. 
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InadeqoaU reasons. Some reasons were dassined as inadequate bea *se it was not dear what the 
student meant. The following is an escampte offered in the post-intenention lesson to support the 
condu&ion that the girl did like her brother. 

Sam: She gave - Gone skate - money - He w^ted to jump - He 

jumped out there and started along with her. 

The results of dassiiying the students rnponses on the baseline and posl-inter\'ention lessons are 
presented by ffoup in Table 4. 

[Insert Table 4 about bm.] 

In the post-intervention lesson, the instructional group identified proportionately more ^alid reasons than 
did the comparison group. More than half of the reasons they identified were valid, ^ereas the 
comparison group offered proportionately more invalid and inadequate reasons than they did valid ones. 
Yet, the instnicticmal group's post-intervention performance on identifying v'alid reasons wns similar to 
their baseline performance* 

Evaluating Reasons 

After reasons were dfered and recorded on the chalkboard, the students were asked to evaluate them 
by shaiing their thoughts about whether each reason im true and and \i1sether it su|^rted the 
conduswn. Following this discussion, which often induded debate, the group was polled for a fmal 
decision regardis^ the iniih and rdcvance of a reason, Scnnetimes the students arrived at appropriate 
condusions and other times their evaluations were unfounded. In this analysis, I compared the instances 
when groui» unanimously supported a well-founded reason with the in«ances ^cn groups were divided. 
This analysis provides a basis for comparing the baseline and jwst^iniervention lesson performance and 
for comparing the groups. 

ft 

Sound evaluations. This first example is an instance of the ^oup arriving at a corrca judgment about 
whether a reason was acceptable. We were considering whether it was true that the sister had to baby 
sit for Amie. 

Teacher How about this - She had to baby sit. Is that true? 

No, that*s false. She didn't want to baby sit so I don*t think she did gel to baby sit. 
She did. 
It depends. 
Depends. 
She did baby sit. 
She did baby sit for him. 
True. 

Well, tell us the reasons. 

Because she took the baby with her. She watched ihc baby that mean she baby sit. 



John: 

Sam: 

David: 

John: 

Martin: 

Mike: 

Sam: 

Teacher: 

Sam: 
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John: I thought she said she didn't want to baby sit so she didn't get to since she didn't want 
to. 

Doug: She did (babysit). 

Sam: Her Momma said you got to take the ^^by. 

Teacben to the skating rink. 

Martin: Or you can stay home. 

John: Yeah that^s baby sitting. 

David: All right! True. 

Martin: She said you can take him to the skating rink with you or just stay home. 

Teacben So either way, you're baby sitting. 

John: Yeah, cause see she gots to watch him while he's skating. That's baby sitting. 

At first there was some confusion about >»^ether the girl had to baby ^t her brother. The students used 
their knowledge of the story to establish dsat it was true, and the whole group arrived at a correct 
assessment of the reason. In this instance, the group's performance would bt classified sound evaluative 
thinkins. 

Problematic evaluations. Problematic evaluation was another category. The following example occurred 
during the post^inten^ntion lesson when the comparison group discussed "Stuck With Amie." The group 
was considering whether it was true that Araie took a friend away from his sister at the skating rink. 
This reason was discussed because it was offered to support the conclusion that the sister did not like 
Amie. 

Bilk (Reading from chalkboard) He took her friend - He took her friend away from her. 

Teacher What do you think? 
Group: No. 

Teacher Is that true or false? 



Group: 

Teacher: 

Jack: 

Teacher: 

Bill: 



False. 
Whv? 

Cause she didn't even have a friend around when he look her. 

Does anyone think it*s true? 

No. 



Teacher: Does anyone ihtnk we don't know? 
Group: False. 
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Randy: 


It didn't say in the - It didn't say in (Picks up a copy of the story) 


Teacher: 


So if it dc^sn't say in the story then I guess it's false Huh? 


Randy: 


Yeah. 


Jack: 


Yeah or you don't know. 


Teacher 


Everybody say fake? 


Jack: 


I say I don't know. 


Rand^ 


Me too- 


Teachen 


Two don't know. 


Cindy: 


Three. 


Teacher: 


Okay 1 know what? Help me out. Raise your hand if you say false. One. Raise your 
hand if you say don't know. Hiat's Ave. 



At the bqgimusg of this exchange, group members were correct in noting that Amie did not take a 
friend away from his sister. Then the discussion shifted to sraie ambiguity about whether the reason 
was true or false. Once Jack chan^ his conclusion from "false" to 'don't know," all but one student 
agreed with him. I classified this episode as problematic because there is sulGcient evidence in the text 
to conclude that it is false to think that Amie took his sister's friend away from her. A summary of the 
number of instances of sound evaluations and prdl>lematic evaluations i', presented in Table 5. 

[Insert Table 5 about here.] 

Table 5 shows that the members of the instruttional group improved in their ability to arrive at sound 
evaluations. There was a significanl number of episodes of problematic evaluations for the comparison 
group in bah the pre- and post-lesson. When the members of the compariscni group were engaged m 
evaluatij^ rea«>ns they seemed more concerned with being on the side of someone »*om they liked 
and admired and less inclined to engt^ in independent thinking when conddering the wonhiness of a 
reason. They would look around to see how other members of the group were voting and then change 
their mmds. The members of the instnu^ional group seemed man cooperative in their thinking and 
seemed more intent on getting at the truth. In the post-intervention lesson the instructional group 
cooperated in identifying reasons and in evaluating those reasons. Members of the comparison group 
were less foctiscd in their thinking. The instructional group was dearly more successful than the 
comparison group in evaluating reasons. 

Discussion 

Fmdings wil, be discussed in relation to the four research questions that guided this study. 

Can Dialogical-Thinking Reading Ussons Promote Critical ThiniUng? 

There is evidence from the transcripts of the 10 lessons and the post-program lesson to support the 
conclusion that D-TRLs promote critical thinking. Students engaged in critical thinking by identifying 
reasons to support alternative hypothesized conclusions, by generating additional plausible conclusions, 
by ct'aluating the truth and relevance of reasons, and by clarifying points of confiision. They exhibited 
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mticai-ihiiiking disposiiions 1^ ^kiog clanfication and reasons aboin ihe lext as well as each mher's 
reasonii^ After the i^ogram of lessons, the instnioional group underwood Uiat evaluating n:asons 
depended cm ronsiderii^ textual cadence and on whether reasons suf^xmed the conduskm* They were 
more success when they could "pod their reasoning abilities* to make jodgmems in a group setting. 

The results of the Cartoon Critical Thinking Tesi (PoweU, Ennis & Ennis, N.D) are more difHcuIt to 
interpret. A po^ hoc analysb of iMudents' ju^fiotbns for selecting ''inaMTe^'* tei^ items re^^aled 
greater critical^thinking facility than was indicated by their original test srores. In a number of cases 
the students' reasraii^ about the items represented more complex critical thinkii^ than was envisioned 
by the authcm of this test. AJtcr analyzing their thinking about the test items, I have come to the 
conclusion that this te^ undereoimated their crittcal-thinkii^ ability. 

Do Dialogical-Thinking Reading Lessons Augment Reading Performance? 

During the program of lessons, students iwre required to read in order to panidpate in the discussions 
and they foimd opportunities to read during the discussion phase. In the final lessons there were a 
couple of instances wbtrt students, of their own aco^ returned to the text to ^ttle disputes atout 
story events* The emergence of this i^^havior is important instnictionally t^cause using text in this 
manner is cfaaratieristic of proficient readers. Students also read from the chalkboard during the 
lessons. The information that was recorded on the chalkboard represented their own thinking, which 
made it easier to read* 

Students* reading during the program of lessons did not trandate into gains on the third-^ade reading 
comprehen»on te^ There seems to be a discrepancy between their ability to correoly answer 
multiple-choice test items and their ability to OHstrftute to di^ussions of stories. On the comprehension 
tests, they appear to have little comfffehensioor whereas their discusuons of the stories represent 
adequate comprehension. They seemed to be aUe to exhibit greater understanding in the socially 
mediated setting of a D-TRL. Their test performance leaves one with the impression that they have 
many deficits, while their participation in the D-TRL allowed them to ^thibit their reading 
comprehension* 

WhBt Is the Nature of Participation in Dialogical-Thinking Reading Lessons? 

During the program of ten lessons the students partidpaied in a variety of ways. They helped each 
other identify reasons for hypothesized conclusions. Sometimes they argued about the truth and 
relevance of reasons with minimal if any teacha* assistant. They made refi^-ences to each other's ideas 
when they were engaged in evaluating reasons. They adofHed teacher-like stances by acting as discussion 
leaders, disciplinarians, and posers of questions. They were highly enpged in considering each other's 
thinking during all 10 lessons. Hie focus of the discourse in these D-TRLs was on exploring and 
developing lines of reasoning rather than on correctly answering comprehension questions or practicing 
decoding strategies. 

What Pedagogical Strategies Promote Critical Thinking? 

One of the goals of this research was to identify pedagogical ^ategies utilized m the D-TRLs that 
promote critical thinking. Several strategies emerged during the lessons; some of which ^ere the result 
of modifying the format of the lesson to accommodate the needs of the children 'invo'ved in the 
intervention. Others emerged from the discourse analysis as it focused on the ways it which I led the 
students to engage in critical thinking. 
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Remain Flexible 

Teachers should not adhere to Ihe format of the D-TRL too rigidly. The teacher should be prepared 
to accimmodate the needs and abilities oS her students by modifying the format ef D-TRLs. In worlcii^ 
with these midents who had been labeled as leamii^-disabled, I found that limilii^ the number of 
reasons students identified for each hypothesized concltt«(» was necessary became of tine constraints 
and their limited attention to the lesson. When too much time was spent idemifyii^ reasons, there was 
not enough time and interest left for evaluating ihem. The changes that teachers mahe should be 
determined according to an appraisal of students' needs and abiliti^ 

Involve Students by Giving Them Responsibility 

I inrahvd the students by dividii^ ihem into teams and charing them to evaluate the inuh and 
rele\'ance of each reason. Having a member of each team report to the rest of the group turned out 
to be anmher way of ceding respousil»lity to the students. They seemed to view standing at the 
chalkboard in front of the group as a privileged position. They seemed to relish the opportunity to be 
the discussion leader. During this pan of each lesson, extended exchanges between students were 
common. 

Promote Student to Student Interactions 

One of the goals of the D-TRL is to get students to listen carehiUy to each other and to challenge and 
support each other's thinking. The findings from this study suggest ^veral ways in which a teacher can 
encourage student-to-student interaction. For example, students wen invited to react to each other's 
thinking (Does anyone agree or disagree with David? Why?); students w«re encouraged to help each 
other formulate their thoughts (Can anyone help David? or Does anyone know what he's ir>ing lo say?); 
and students were led to compare and contrast their responses to each other. (Is that like what Manin 
said?). 

Provide Scaffolded Help 

Sometimes a teacher may need to provide scaffolded help by clarifying aspects of the text or an 
individual's reasoning lo keep the discussion focussed. As dwcussion leader, it seemed to be effective 
vjhen I adopted a stance that allowed the participants to do as much as they eovid on their own. offering 
darific^on only when it appeared no one else would. Dn other occasions, I modeled how to use tbe 
texL It is unlikely that the aiidents would have voluntarily consulted the text to settle disputes if they 
had not been taught to do so in the earlier lessons. 

Share Your Reasoning 

In discussions that occur outside the confines of school classrooms, all the participants arc expected lo 
contribute their own views. To encourage students to «ew D-TRLs as similar to everyday discussions, 
teachen should share their reasoning during the Inson. This may lead tbe students to realize that what 
matters is the extent lo which one can substantiate ideas with reasons and textual evidence. In this way. 
teachers can model reasonable, reflective thinking. 

Use Critical-Thinking Vocabulary 

Students can become familiar with the vocabulary of critical thinking if teachers will incorporate ii into 
the lessons in a natural, as opp<»ed to a didactic manner. Teachere can naturally incorporate words 
like reasons, exidence, conclusions, and assumptions when communicating their thinking and when 
responding to the students' thinking. This cxprcure may help students Icam the meaning of terms 
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associated with criUcal thinking in the context of activities to which these terms apply, Hiey in turn will 
demonsarate their knowled^ by u^ng \ht» words in iheir a:)mmimkaiive elTorts. 

Ask Questions to Which You Do Not Know the Answer 

I did not have a preronceived ncrtion r^ardii^ the anrwrs for most of the questions I asked during 
each lesson^ When pwii^ questions such as (k> you believe that?" or *Why do dis^ree?" I 
could not have anticipated a particular respcmse from the student. I hoped that ^dents would realize 
tiiat svbal mattered to me was the extent to which they could substantiate and articulate their reasoning. 
This posture was a conscious attempt to help studems move out a mode in wbidx they try to guess 
what answer the teacfaf^* has in mind Asldi^ honest questions enomrages authentic dassr^^oi 
discussicms ^ere the teacher tries to understand the students' thinking and they ha\e opportunities to 
diSC0\^ what they do think. 

Conclusions 

The findings reported in this study can be placed within a larger research and theoretical context. The 
differences in performance exhibited by the students in takix^ the paper and pendl pre- and post- 
assessments with their participation in discussions are consistent with Upson and Wixson's (1986) call 
for an interactive view of readbg disability. They ha^ recommended that r^earch on readix^ disability 
move toward spcdiying the conditions under wiiich different readers can and will learn* They argue for 
a paradigm shift b readii^ disability similar to that which has omirred in r^earcfa on reading ^earson, 
1978). This shift in penpeoive requires describii^ how specific populations of ^dents perform on 
specific texts and tasks in particular settings without characterizing them as able or disabled readen. 
Thus, disability becomes a fluid concept that takes into consideration the relmion between the reader, 
the text, and the context (Wixson & Upson. V)9iy The seven students in this study were able to use 
their critical thinking to consider the meaning and significance of stories within the context of D-TRLs, 
while on the paper and pencil measures they appeared to be unable to do so. 

A contextualist orientation (Gavelek & Palincsar, 1^) requires studying learning and cognition from 
a holistic soda! and developmental orientation. In the past, research on learning disabilities has adopted 
a componential perspective. This persf^ctive focused on reducing complex phenomena into manageable 
and understandable components but do^ not address the influence of adaptability. According to Cole 
and Traupmann (1981) learning is the development of compensatory strategies that enable successful 
performance on tasks presented in educational and noneducational ^ttings. These new vicv^ are also 
consittent with the Vygotskian perspeoive that the child's developing mind can best be understood by 
studying the social interactions of teachij^ and leamii^ 

In the study presented here, the interartions that oaurred between the teacher and students and among 
students allo^^ seven children who have extreme difficulty succeeding in academic settings to engage 
in critical thinking about stories that they found diflicult to read. The support they received from each 
other and the support I offered them allowed them to achieve that which not possible on an 
individual basis. This sr^^dy illustrates the potential of collaboration versus individual performance in 
promoting critical thinking This s»min^ obvioi^ insight is important becau^ often children who are 
classified as having special needs are given instruction based upon their individual performance on tests. 
Such an approach to instruction leads to an underestimation of what children can do in socially media:ed 
settings. Teachers' interpretations of scores on achievement and diagnostic tests result in a deficit view 
of leaming^diiabled students' abilities, which, in turn, leads to reading instruction that focuses on basic 
skills like decoding. When their reading performance is considered within the supportive cmironment 
of cooperative groups, a more enabling view emerges. 
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The resubs of this ^udy suggest that addiuonai research is needed to further understand the role critical 
ihinkix^ plays m reading inslruoion for students of aU abilities. The leamingslisabled ^udents in ihis 
study suecessfuUy engaged in reading instruction that fooised on promoting critical thii^cing. Future 
research might e>q)lore mher lesson formats designed to foster critical thinking with students who are 
reluaant readers. More lesson formats that allow students of all abilities to use critical thinking to 
construct meaningful interpretations of text are needed. 
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Table 1 

Number of Instances of Chalkboard Reading by Lesson 



Lessons 


Reading from Chalkboard 


One 


2 


Two 


0 


Three 


0 


Four 


7 


Five 


4 


Six 


0 


Seven 


7 


Eight 


5 


Nine 


10 


Ten 


10 
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Table 2 



Mean Pre> and Post-Test Scores for the Instructional and Comparison Groups on 
Two Passages from the Illinois Goal >Vssessment Program in Reading (15 items per 
test) 





Rummage Sale 


Stuck with Amie | 


Group 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 




(;i = 7) 


{/J =6) 


(/i»7) 


(/I = 7) 


Insiructional 


9.90 


9.63 


7.44 


7.29 




(1.29) 


(.83) 


(.92) 


(1.92) 


Compamon 


10.13 


7.65 


8^ 


8.91 




(.88) 


(.79) 


(.84) 


(1.82) 


Illinois Third 
Graders 


11.95 
(1.76) 




12.12 
(1.86) 





Note. One student from each group missed taking the Post Rummage Test. 



Table 3 



Mean Scores for the Instructional and Comparison Group on the Cartoon Critical 
Thinking Test 



Group 


n 


Pre 


Post 1 


Instructional 


7 


9.43 


10.14 








(4.04) 


(4.14) 




Comparison 


7 


11.00 


9.57 








(3.70) 


(1.81) 





Table 4 



Percentage of Valid, Invalid, and Inadequate Reasons Offend by the Instructional 
and Comparison Groups in the Baseline and Post-Intervention Lessons 





BaseUne 


Pc»t-Interveniion 


Groups 


Instructional 


ComparisoD 


Instructional 


Comparison 


Valid Reasons 


62% 


75% 


63% 


45% 


Inv^d Reasons 


15% 


11% 


12% 


33% 


Inadequate Reasons 


23% 


8% 


25% 


22% 


Total No- of Reasons 




13 


12 


11 


9 



Table 5 

Number of Episodes of Sound Group Evaluations and Problematic Group 
Evaluations in tlie Baseline and Post-Intervention Lessons 





Baseline 


Post-Intervention 


Groups 


Instructional 


Comparison 


Instructional 


Comparison 


Sound Evaluations 


1 


4 


5 


1 


Problematic E\aluations 


9 


8 


1 


5 
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Ceatral Queslion: Was the old woman foolish or wise? 



Side A: The old woman was foolish. 
1. Because she threw away ihe diamonds. 
1 Because she foimd wood for the sling shot, 
3* Because she put diamonds In the well. 



Side B: The old woman was wise. 

1* Because she go! rid of the diamonds. 

Z Because she hel^d make the sky pretty. 

3. Because she used the slingshot to put the 
diamonds in the sky. 



Figure J. Reasons recorded on the chalkboard in Lesson 4, 
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25* What doti Linda ••suRity but not aty? 
Ca) 



Tht park should have Mr» than onv crash 
can • 

Sha dora not want to help clean tha parH, 
U %ra8 amy to try to citan tht paric. 
The only placa Co pyt tht trash la in tha 
par>*a traah can. 



Fi^iTt 2. Item on identifying assumptions. 



Noi€. Test item from Carfoon CrilicaJ Thinking Test by Powell, Ennis, Hl Ennis (N,D,), Unpublished 
Test. 
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7in Who is Mt>r« l|k«2y to knov hoi^ long it vould 
t»fct to ci«»n the p9t%T 



IM) Linda 

Ct») Bill 

Cc) Thty art both just •* Uk«ly to know, 

(i) Thtro is no ¥%f to ttIK 



Figii^ J. Iiem on judging the crcdibiliiy of sources. 



Noie. Tcsl item from Cartoon Crkical Thinking Test by Powell, Ennis, & Ennis (N.D,), Unpublished 
Test. 
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APPENDIX A 



!ODING SYSTEM FOR ANALYZING DlALOGICAL-THI^fKING REAPING LESSON TRANSCRIPTS 
CQEES PKCRIPTION EXAMELE5 (From Lesson One) 



Valid 
Reason 



Invalid 
Reason 



Inadequate 
Reason 



Sound 
Evaluation 



Problematic 
Evaluation 



Seeking 
Clarifscation 



Seeking 
Reasons 



Providing 
ClariUcation 



A reascHi that supports the 
hypcHhesszed conclusion and is 
consistent with textual information. 

A reason that does not support the 
hypothesized conclusion or is 
inconsistent with textual information* 

A reason is incompletely articulated or 
otherwise incomprehet^ible. 



A defensible judgment regarding the 
truth and relevance of a reason 
recorded on the chalkboard* 



A judgment regarding the truth and 
relevance of a reason recorded on the 
chalkboard that is either indefensible 
or incomprehensible. 



Clarification of the texi or someone^s 
reasoning is sought. 

Reasons are sought regarding textual 
information or the basis for someone's 
reasoning. 

Clarification is offered about the text 
or someone's reasoning. 



Critical thinking terminology like 
"reason" or "evidence" is usf d. 



Hypothesized conclusion: The father should 
^ay with his family. 

Reason: Because the mother and oaugbter 
don't MfBsxi him to leave. 

Hypothesized conclusion: The father should 
leave and go fbd a }€b. 
Reason: If the Dad were to get a job he 
would be the greater cook around 

Hypothesized condu^on: The father should 

leave and go find a job. 

Reason: Foster parent - it might be a foster 

parent. 

Is it true that in the future it will pay off if 
he leaves the family to go find a job? 
Evaluation: It depends on if he can find a 
job. 

Is "he will make more money" a good reason 
for the father to leave his family to find 
work? 

Evaluation: Yes t^cause they want to s;^nd 
a lot of money. They like to buy things. 

How is that a reason to show that the father 
should leave his family and find a job? 

Why is the the most convincing thing you 
could tell the father? 



If the Mom still got a job then she'd still 
have enough money to buy clothes for them. 

One reason why he should leave is to gel a 
better job. 



Critical Thinking 
Vocabulary* 



£QI2£S 

Chalkboard 
Reading 



Tcxi 
Reading 

Student 
Talk 



Student reads from chalkboard. 
Student reads from lext. 



Episodes where there is student to 
student interaction with little if any 
teacher talk. 



Student Initiated Student introduces a new line of 



Talk 

Student 
References 
another Student 

Teacher-like 
Stance 



LR.E. 



thought or bids for a turn to speak. 

Student directly refers to another 
student's idea. 



Student contributes to the discussion 
in a manner reminiscent of teacher 
talk. 

Teacher initiates, Student responds, 
then Teacher evaluates 



EXA MFI ES 

What I said was (reads a reason recorded on 
the chalkboard) He can watch the house and 
take care of his wife. 

No instances occiired in lesson one. 



Sam: If the man go away he going to have to 
pay child support for the kids. 

Rob; If they get divorced. 

Martin: Yeah if they get divorced. 

Sam: The only problem is the man go away 
but the woman 

Martin: But he can still send money to keep 
- to support his wife and stuff. If she don't 
have enough money he going to be paying 
child support for the children. He ain't 
never going to have never going to have 
enough money to git ahead. 

Can I do mine? 



Well I agree with Sam. I ihink he should go 
you know cause you never get nowhere if you 
don't look or even go out or anything. 

No instances occurred in lesson one. 



Teacher Does anyone have a reason why the 

father should stay with the family? 

John 

John: Urn roa\'be the wife and kids don't 
want him to leave. 

Teacher That's kind of like "don't split the 
family up*. Should we add it to that? 



J? 



£QI2£S DESCRIPTION 

Participant Episodes where the teacher 

participates by sharing her reasons for 
hypothesized condustons or 
CN^luations of reasons being 
considered. 

Stimulating Episodes where the teacher tries to 
Student get the students to help or read to 

Involvement each other's thinking. 



Providing Episodes where the teacher attempts 

Qarification to provide clarification. 



EXAMPLES 

No in^ances occured in Le^n One. 



Teacher: Can anyone help David? Does 
anyone know what he's trying to say? 

Sara: Yeah. Can I help him? 

Student: So they could help em. So they 
could take care of the house. If you don't 
usually the bills and stuff. 

Teacher. So they could pay their bills and 
keep the house? 

Student: Yeah 



Consulting Episodes where the teacher leads the 

Text students to consult the text and/or 

mcKlels how the text can be used to 

settle disputes. 



No instances occured in the first lesson. 
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